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THE BISHOP OF OXFORD AND THE JEWS. 


ou) Among the idiosyncrasies of the age, there are none that now 
excite less emotion, that are considered more passé than the once | 
-far-famed Exeter-hall meetings, always excepting those ladies, 


who, having basked in the sunny glare of youth, now behold 
its shadow lengthening, and who, free from all the trammels of 


- domestic life, relieved from the burthen -attendant on Mothers of — 
families, devote their feeble and fanatic energies to the good of 
the world, which is only another term for “ good to no one,” ex- | 
cepting also meddling churchmen, and orthodox members of par- | 
liament, each of whom, having a separate but determinate object — 
to gain, there elevate themselves into godly, pious men, and, hiding 


their projects under a cloak, descant on the merits of universal || paltry and unavailing cause in which you have necessarily 


brotherhood, and withhold the light of divine truth from those 
whose souls they have in charge, to bestow it on those who neither 
~ comprehend it, nor are moved by it; and which is only a pretext for 
drawing money from the pockets of simple-minded maiden ladies, 


and of keeping alive the influence and intriguing spirit of the pre- 
lacy of the High Church of England. Foremost amongst these, 


now almost exploded, May meetings, may be ranked the anniver- 
sary assemblage of the society for promoting Christianity among 
the Jews, a task well fitted to excite the energies of active church- 

- men,since itis one of the most difficult—since it presents barriers in- 
-surmountable—since,notwithstanding all their efforts,they only catch 
now and then a stray soul, which soon, after freezing in the shadow 
ofa Christian sun, flies back to the warm glowing beams of the 
religion in whose rays from its birth it has basked. It doubtless, 
then, has struck many that to listen to the reports, and give heed 
to the speeches, there read and delivered, must awaken reminis- 


cences all-powerful, and create emotions all-interesting in favour 


of the Jews. But never was there a more mistaken idea. While 


|} anger, lave yourselves in the light of the 


memory, as they passed your lips; that they are re 
remain as startling evidence of your contradictory sentiments, as an 


professing alike reverence due to, while inculcating all the holy © 


principles of brotherhood towards, the Jewish nation, there is 
hot withheld one weapon that can be hurled at them, not one term 


Paice, 3d., STAMPED, 44d, 


children of wrath; hither, poor objects of man's scorn and God’s 
3 gospel, and you, whom 
we now shun and despise, we will hold by the hand, and you shall 
And lifting high his 


arm, hurling his fiery, his eloquent words, in the foremost rank 


of these “ friends of Israel’’ at the last meeting, May 7, appeared 


the son of the renowned and immortal Wilberforce, the child of 
| the true friend of the oppressed, the Lord Bishop of Oxford, who, — 
addressing them as the star of the meeting, forgot his high mis- | 


Wa ee || sion, forgot his sacred calling, trampled under footall the true and 
_ *,* Subscribers receiving their Papers with Coloured Wrappers, will remem- | 


holy feelings that are natural to every religion under the sun, all — 
the emotions that are called up by the name of Jew, all the com- 


_ monest bonds that bind men together, and impressing his words — 


strongly by the powerful force of his language, by the dignity of © 
his high position, he told that meeting, that * The Jews have 
no home for which to fight,no nation for which to feel, no — 
literature by which to be- lifted up, no hope, and hardly a 
God,” That they have been degraded from the ranks of man, and — 
had become mere worshippers of Mammon, a people without a — 


|| language, a people mixing with every portion of the inhabited globe, _ 
but uncommingling with it. A people without a home, without 
interest or feeling for any nation on the earth.” My Lord Bishop, 


have you forgotten that your words passed not away from 
ed, and 


infamous proof, that -you have sacrificed truth to serve the — 


been forced to throw yourself? Have you not yourself rendered 


homage to the religion in which the Jews have lived, and will live? 
| On that same day, in that same spot, where you poured forth — 
those concocted effusions, did you not speak of these same Jews 


as the people to whom you most, by duty and affection, claim 

affinity ? Did you not point them out as the chosen race of God, 
as a people demanding all the gratitude of the Christian world, — 
because from their ranks sprang your Redeemer — because from - 
amidst them awoke your religion — because the law of Sinai, their __ 
law, is the root and groundwork of yours — because the declineof __ 
the Jews, as a race, was the awakening of Christendom — because — 


among the nobles of the earth have they stood and maintained their 


place? Was not this what, in other terms, you wished to teach ; 
and yet, my Lord Bishop, you could so far prostitute a term, 
so far falsify your own statement, as there and then to say, that 
with all this, with the knowledge of the past before you, with 
the evidence of the daring struggles of bye-gone centuries, with 
the full and inferential conviction that Judaism has lived because 
its life is indestructible and eternal— that the Jews bave hardly — 


| a God. Who, then, is the God of Christendom — who the All- 


that can degrade them, not one expression that can level them © 


with the lowest race on God’s earth. And these are blended with 
words of comfort, these are joined with supplications to listen to 
them; and reverend clergymen, and high dignitaries professing 
liberal ideas, and generous feelings, there dare to assail those who 
are absent, and after blackening them with all the dark fluids 
from the vials of venom, tell them, oh, how mildly, Come hither, 


Eternal, before whom, you, Lord Bishop of Oxford, kneel, and 
teach your flock to bow down and reverence? You expatiated, 
my Lord, on the persistency of the Jewish character ; you dwelt 
on it, and told your audience, that, feeling that with them dwelt 
firmness of character, God chose them as his priestly nation. 
Shame, my lord, shame, on your double meanings and adroit 
turnings. You—who preach from your pulpit, that God selected | 
Abraham, taught him his God, and created from his loins a 
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nation, to be his prophets, and endowed them with qualities 
requisite to their calling — that you. should now see a cause pro- 


ducing, instead of a cause divinely formed to produce a divine 


effect. But your motives stand exposed by what follows; your 
plan is laid bare: for you follow this by saying, that the same per- 
sistency of character now is theirs, but only bent to, and made use 


of in material things — only to assist their present god, Mammon. 
At any other time, in any other place, what would you have 


preached, what lessons told, from this pertinacity you now seek to 


decry? But, my lord, your scheme is hollow; it shews itself. 


You would first awaken all interest and sympathy for this so-called 
outcast race; you represent their past nobility and glory — then 
shadowing their present light still more and with darker gloom than 


ever pervaded it in its most fallen hour, you would excite horror; 


you would create an enthusiasm of pity: and then, skilfully 
steering your persuasive course, you picture the re-animation of 
the Jews, the gathering them into the same fold as that of your 


hearers ; you dazzle them, by representing them kneeling before 
the same God, singing the same psalm, and uttering the same 


orison, till you awaken among your audience a spirit of extatic 
piety and false sympathy, till they open their purse-strings, till 
they give themselves up to their pastoral chiefs, while they only 


smile at the triumph themselves have won — at the spoil the 


church gains — at the power it gathers. ‘lhis, my lord bishop, 


is your plot; every line of your speech speaks it ; in every word | 


it stands detected, 
(To be continued). 


DEPUTIES OF BRITISH JEWS? 


_ My last referred to the subject of education, in connection — 
with the Board of Deputies and the: late minutes that have || 
received the sanction of Parliament. My present letter will also | 


embrace some topics on this point, since it is far too important a 
one to dismiss summarily from your columns. You have dwelt 
long and forcibly upon it in your leading articles—let me again 


attempt to awaken some ideas, to repeat known truths; for it is 
only by the constant and varied striking of the harp, that a || 
symphony is awakened; and what symphony so grand, what 
‘subject more inspiring, or more hallowed, than that which would 
bid a people arouse from slumbering ignorance, would bid them — 


awaken and foster the now only sleeping spirit of their children? 


The brilliant D'Israeli, in his last gifted work, makes Tancred 
regret that there are no ideas governing us; that we follow no 
ideas which act as master-spells to us, and from which radiate all 
our pursuits. But, Mr. Editor, in the silent workings of this 


age ideas do rule and guide—though their voice be not too often 
heard, nor their presence materially shewn; but they speak in the 


_ labours to which the age, as if naturally, turns; they are shewn 
by the throes of powerfully agitating causes; they are proved by | 
the suppliant voice of all people, and their practical uses are | 
stamped by the plans all governments are forced to carry into | 


action. Among these silent ideas governing Kuropean mankind, 


labours one earnestly and unceasingly—it is the recognised idea _ 
of the age,—the ideal idea softened down from its old wild 


chimera, and made to assume the appearance and tend to the 


purposes of useful and practical working,—it is education—but_ 


no longer as of old. What then is it now? And as what are we 
to view it? Moderna Europe, or, at least, modern liberal Kurope, 


is impressed with another, with a growing idea—the emanation of 


the French Revolution. It is synonymous with this word educa- 
tion—it is the practical use of this education—it is its elucidation, 
the spirit of its purpose, the end and aim of the 19th century. 
And this joint and sequent idea is citizenship. To us who are 


| population sunk in misery and ignorance. — 


-ments, 
Impress on them that labour is the heritage of man—that It 1s 


\ 


Jews, this term is fraught with many hopes,—it hag o; : 
joys,—it has been our awakening from our dark ts — 


ut fo 
ld bids us 
nt Pause 


slumber,—it is the ladder by which the Christian wor 
climb. Do we understand its term, its significatio 
then with me; we will here stop and study it, for by 
hension shall we feel how much it draws from education, 
consequently, how much we ought to care for, and teat te 
education of our people, and how our political executiy 
ignorant of this term, ignorant of all governing ideas, haye fale 
in their duty, and deserve none of our confidence. 

- What then is citizenship? Jews, citizenship of the 19th cen 
tury means, the mental and practical labours of man for the 
benefit of his country and of mankind. It is a brotherhood far 
different from the Utopian schemes of a universal brotherhood 
but it tends that way. It is a position where man labours with 
and encourages the produce of this earth, from which lj 
civilization and domestic comforts proceed, by which man is made 


| happier, and nations more prosperous; but while there is only the 
mechanical labour without the cultivated mind to direct, there ig 
|| no progress; and while there is the cultivated mind without the 
assisting and sustaining labour, there is no advancement. Itwas — 


the blending of matter and spirit,—the God and ‘the man js 


‘the true signification of citizenship. Will you read it in the 


past? Then call to mind those great states and commercial 


cities; call to mind great and powerful countries, and you will 
| find while education grew apace, commerce grew with it; where it 
|| ran free and unrestrained, happiness and prosperity sprang from 


it; but where the dark seeds of superstition have blinded men to the _ 


|| advantages of an improving and a progressing spirit, where 


WHAT IS THE VOCATION OF THE BOARD OF | 


education has been shut out, extensive and vast commerce has 
declined, the first and greatest nations have fallen low, and their — 


‘You know then what citizenship infers, what are its duties, 


|| what are its claims. Remember it is the spirit of the age—of 


that age of which we Jews have become, and wish to remain, a 


| constituent part. Well, then, let me bid you awaken and prepare 


the minds of your youth, of your young ones, to fit themselves to 
mix with the world of this century; and when they do mix with 
it, not to disgrace the people whose children they are, the reli- 
gion in whose precepts they are nurtured. Teach them sound 
and solid principles—cast away vain, dazzling, and bright theories, 


|| that would delude you into the belief, that you are doing anything 


save harm by filling their heads with showy but flimsy acquire- 
Let their knowledge be of the sound and useful order. 


the noblest employment of man—that from the ranks of labour 
issue the greatest and best benefactors of mankind—that it 1s 


their future, and you are preparing them for it. Away from you, — 
| cast away, those false ideas that would teach them that education 


consists solely in storing the mind with certain lessons got by — 


| rote, and that with their minds thus stored they have no need to 


labour, and are above those who do labour. I tell you it is a 
frequent and oft-used theory ; beware how you teach It to them. 
To the poor, to whom you gratuitously afford an education as yet 
entirely lost, carry your assistance further—it is your duty, 
your imperative duty, for education is incomplete without It. i. 
it not a madness, a folly, over which, if you will, you can have 
control, to rule your schools with such systems that children come 


when they like, and only when they like; that while under your 


care, you permit them to adopt the roving, peddling, and wn 
(ain trades of their parents? Why not found and establis 


factories, where regular industrial trades may be taught them 


where this joint education, whose agents are the head and ” 
hand, might be fully and well grounded upon them? Have ye 
looked abroad and ever scanned the proceedings of other bodies - 
other societies? You will then find this no novel idea, 2° vt 
theory; it has been in practical working for many years | 


benefits have been felt and are approved of ; and in bringing pt 
the Houses of Parliament the substance of the late minutes, © 
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Premier ailuded to the benefits that would result from schools 
founded on this principle, and the extra assistance and encourage- 
ment they would receive from Government. Think then on this 
—ponder on it well—remember how fruitless, as yet, have been 
all your endeavours—how futile all your plans for the education 
of your poor. Inquire the causes of their failure; then bestir 
ourselves, and, with your duty clear before you, apply yourselves, 
-sothat no longer shall present causes operate so injuriousl y— 
remember that, with proper economy, with the sums saved from 
- the unnecessary and profuse expenditure in your badly economised 
charities, you can well effect this grand and noble scheme. ‘Teach 
yourselves that this is your duty; that, admitted to the rights of 
citizenship, there is a claim on you to elevate your fallen co- 
religionists to their proper level ; that their children are advancing 
to form the new generation, and that with you lies the burden 
of their future. This burden, this duty are comprehended in 
two terms, two growing and ruling active ideas. They are— 
EDUCATION—CITIZENSHIP. You comprehend them, — Go then, 
and teach them. 


A Susscriper, S. 


JEWISH BELIEF IN GOD, AND EXPOSITION OF 
“ ANGEL” OF SCRIPTURE, 
‘By. S..Hoea.... 
“ Tue Name or THE Gop oF JAcoB.” 
To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 
(Concluded from page 146.) 


XV. Iremarked ona former occasion (Jew. Curon., No. 66), that 
the idea which reason naturally leads us to form of God, is more of a 


plural than a singular subject. I also endeavoured to show, that since 
the infinity of each of the divine attributes is above our conception, - 


we can have no other idea, but of a multitude of parts which we have 
repeatedly presented to our mind until their number surpasses our 
conception. I steadily adhere to this opinion, adding now, in farther 
elucidation of it, that the idea of a plurality. in the Deity is not only 
produced in our mind by the magnitude of the divine attributes which 
we cannot compass with our conception; but also by their infinite 


aggregation into one whole. I will illustrate this as briefly as 


possible. 


XVI. The usage of language obliges us to apply to God numerous | 
_ adjectives, such as good, wise, great, merciful, etc., all of which expres- 


sions are not strictly correct, on two grounds. First, every quality 


denotes the possession of a subject; the sun, for example, possesses 
the quality of being luminous; now, every possessor of a thing is as || 


well active in possessing it, as passive in being possessed by it; but no 
passive state can be attributed to God. He is the active power, and 


can be actuated by nothing. Secondly, every quality is the effect of ||. 
the subject, which is its cause ; thus, the snow is the cause of humidity, | 
which is its effect. Now, all created beings, having had another cause — 
for their existence, can have qualities operating as their- causes from 


_ their beginning; but God, who is the first cause, and whose attributes 


are all, like himself, unprecedented by any other cause, cannot possess — 


qualities which in Him would-be uncaused effects. Moreover, we 


cannot correctly attribute to God any quality as the predicate of a. 
subject, unless we are at the same time able to make of the subject a~ 


predicate ; we may say with propriety, ‘‘ God 1s the wisdom,” because 
we can reverse the proposition; “The wisdom is God.” But, how 
can we by mere reason form a true idea of the unity of God? We can 
easily say, that one man has many qualities, because the qualities are 
not the man; but as the attributes of God are God Himself, how can 


We have any other conception of Him than of an immense plurality ? — 


We can, indeed, have a conviction of his unity ; but as our mind cannot 
range over his attributes, neither in their infinite magnitude nor in the 
Aggregation of their numbers, our natural conception of Him cannot 

ut be of an infinite plurality. Grant that the heathen philosophers, 
and all enlightened nations, invariably express their idea of God in the 
singular number; this, however, is the language of their conviction, 
but not of their perception. This, moreover, is the reason of the word 
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Dd» being used in the Pentateuch when speaking of the true God ; \| 


for as there are in that book no words for convictions of the mind, but of 
perceptions only, the particular divine logic with which it was written, 
has applied the word DR, not as if stam 


name, but to remain always a plural word, and yet to convey, with the 
connexion of other words, the idea of One God. We find in the Bible 


many epee in which the word one applied to the true God, is 
not only accompanied by plural adjectives, but also by plural verbs, 


which would give an utterly faulty construction, if that word were 


intended to signify a singular; but the chief proof that the word — 


pw x stands always in the signification of a plural is, that not only is 
_ there not in the Bible, any instance where the word PX is added to 


but we find the repetition of the word before in the 


sentence of pw’, which would be superfluous if could 


be annexed to onde. The language of the Bible needs not to be in 


conformity with the languages of the world, but may deviate from 


common construction whenever it is necessary to do so in order to 
indicate some particular truth; and surely, there is no language in 


| which one could say, S177 DWITP ONAN 12,“ for he is holy Gods,” 
|| of, in relation to one golden calf, WR Oster Pade AON 


DAS YS pA “ These are thy Gods, © Israel, which 
brought thee up out of the land of Egypt” (Exod. xxxii. 4), or to call 


mar ons po oe 
mx on “And the Philistines 
said, God is come to the Camp....Who shall. 

|) deliver us out of the hand of these mighty Gods? These are the — 

_ Gods that smote the Egyptians” (1 Sam. iv. 7,8). As for translations _ 
and ‘Targomim of the Bible by Jews, they always rendered the word 


were afraid, for the 


DON in the singular, to prevent the mistake of the Gentiles ; they 
were exceedingly cautious, in their rendering of the name of God, not 


| only of the word DY45N. but also of ‘4; but far from obtaining 


always the desired effect from their deviations, their pious intention 
was but too often frustrated, and their renderings of many passages 


| of the Bible were alleged as proofs to maintain and support errors — 
which they had never anticipated. They surely had in their time 


reason for rendering the word C39 in the singular, and we, in our 
time, have also reason to tell the truth, that the word oor stands 


every where in the Bible in the signification of a plural, and that the 
Bible, nevertheless, teaches in every one of its passages, that there is — 


no plurality in the Godhead. | 


* 


XVII. The difference between the idea of the Supreme Being 
taught in the Mosaic religion, and that entertained by all Heathen 
philosophers is, his perfect unity or personality, revealed in the most 


sacred name, ‘The word is used in the Pentateuch in the 
same signification of a plurality of powers and attributes of the Deity, 


as it always was in the language of the Heathen and of the holy — 
Patriarchs; although the latter had, by their most eminent piety, — 


faith, and holiness, attained to the supreme blessedness of divine com- 
munication, still they had no better knowledge of God than all other 


great philosophers of the ancient Heathens, who, with a perfect con- 


viction of one will in God, did not know the name of his individuality, 


"=" but worshipped his infinity, of whieh they had no perception, 


under the name or dx, the self-existing power, 
We do not see a higher know- © 


or the first cause sufficient for himself. : 
ledge of God possessed by Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, than by Zo- 


roaster, who taught his disciples that, “ God is the first of ail 
incorruptible beings, eternal and unbegotten; lle is not compounded of _ 


parts; there is nothing equal to Him or like Him; He is the author of 
all good; He is entirely disinterested ; the most excellent of all ex- 
cellent beings, and the wisest of all intelligent natures; the father of 
equity, the parent of good laws, self-instructed, and self-sufficient, and the 
first former of all nature ;" nor Orpheus, whose theology was, “ There 
is one unknown Being, exalted above, and prior to, all beings, the 
author of all things, even of ether,” and again, “ The universe was 
produced by Jupiter ; the empyreum, the deep Tartarus, the earth, and 
the ocean, the immortal gods and goddesses, all that is, all that has 
been, and all that shall be, was contained ongeany Sy fruitful 
bosom of Jupiter. He is the first and the last, the beginning and the 
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into Polytheism, and sun 


_ would there be nobody at home in the heavens; 
to be in the moon, then all shops must be closed on the earth; but if | 
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end; all beings derive their origin from Him; He is the primitive Father 
atid the immortal Virgin; He is the life, the cause, and the energy of all 


things; there is but one only power, one only God, and sole universal 


King of all;” nor Pythagoras, whose religion is condensed in the fol- 
lowing words :—‘ God is neither the object of sense, nor subject to pas- 
sion, but invisible, purely intelligible, and supremely intelligent ; He is 
the universal Spirit that pervades and diffuses itself over all nature ; 
all beings receive their life from Him; He is the one only God, who is 


not, as some are apt to imagine, seated above the world beyond the ~ 


otb of the. universe, but who is all in Himself; He sees all the beings 
who inhabit his immensity; He is the sole principle, the light of 
heaven, the Father of all; He produces every thing; He orders and 
disposes every thing ; He is the reason, the life, and the motion of all 
beings.” ‘lhe above philosophers, we see, had perfectly correct ideas 
of God, and differed from the holy Patriarchs only in their not having 
been so blessed as they were, to obtain by the grace of God his 


supreme favour of communion, or revelation, by which he made his | 


divine covenant with them, and gave them the assurance that He 


deigned to be their God, and to be called in all generations, “ The God — 


of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob.” 


- XVIIL If the religion of the Patriarchs and the Heathen philoso- | 
_ phers could be maintained in its purity in the hearts of all men, then - 


the Mosaic revelation would have been unnecessary, and all men would 


have been true worshippers of God, even though they had not known | 
_ His personality as revealed in the name “™. But the generality of 
men have never been philosophers ; and having no perceptions of the — 


infinity of God, but mere of some of his attributes, they degenerated 


infinite plurality, though it had at the same time a perfect conviction 


_of his unity..From a philosophical religion, the Heathen degenerated into 

_ an inferior religion of paying their homage to a limited number of divine 
attributes, which they did not consider as gods, but as distinct and | 
specified powers of one God; from this they proceeded to a more || 

pernicious error of representing to their minds God composed of several _ 


distinct and separate gods, or a plurality in unity; and lastly, they 


as to have them present to their senses, — 


_ sunk into the lowest depth of superstition by incarnating many gods so 


so as to make them present to their senses. The reason is very 


simple; for as long as there is only one infinite God, he can by no. | 
means become incarnate, so as to be’confined or cireumscribed within | 


a given space (as every body necessarily must be), since, in this case, 
Godhead; if He, for instance, should happen to be on earth, then 
or, if he should happen 


there be many gods (though in unity) some of them might as well 


make att exeursion to some part of the earth, and live there in the com- 
egulated by 


pany of men, as all the business of the universe could be r 
the other members of the firm. 


some difficult passages in the Pentateuch and the Prophets, 
the Bible—which were never yet so explained as to meet the 
of, and satisfy, those who, with a sincere desire to wo 
Jacob, have, nevertheless, been misled to adduce 
support of some errors contrary to the 
Mosaic religion—we must once more di 
expatiate upon a very profound subject, widely 


composing 
conviction 


these passages in 
fundamental doctrines of the 


of the most eminent philoso 
whole material world, and all 


senses. The profound reasoning of the ancients led them clearly to 


the deduction, that the mind has no means of iri 
by the instramettality of the different organs of senses 


; treated of in the writings 
hers, concerning the existence of the 
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gradually into three fatal errors ; first, in | 
reducing the infinite names of divine attributes to a limited number; | 
but here the guilt does not consist in adoring too many attributes, but. | 
too few; their second eftor was in worshipping each attribute as a _ 
separate God, though they well knew that all their gods were united 
in one first cause ; and the third error was, the superstition of adoring || 
many separate gods, not abstractedly and ideally, as incorporeal 
beings, but as incarnate gods, visible and tangible to their senses. This | 
-~ constitutes true idolatry in its most pernicious form, and is the neces- | 
- sary consequence of the former twoerrors. Such is the true history of 


thing spread over the surface of bodies. 
- Heathen idolatry. It began by worshipping God under the idea of an 


- Malebranche says, externals themselves are not perceived; it isa 
| truth impossible to be contradicted, that we do not perceive objects — 
without us. The sun, moon, and stars are by no means seen, because 
“it is not likely that the soul should sally out of the body to contemplate — 


yet, all we know from it is what takes place in t 
different states of consciousness or sensibility. By directin 


Thus, the poetic power of the Heathen soon peopled the world | 
with a crowd of gods and goddesses, all clothed in bodies | 
like children’s dolls. But, never could men fall into such absurd || - 
and degrading superstitions, after having been impressed with | 
the idea of the frue unity of the Godhead. When, however, | 
_ they presented to their minds the Godhead as a plurality in unity, | 
_ they were led to incarnate some of the gods which composed the unity, 


the whole universe would become vacated and unoecupied by the || 


XIX. In order to be enabled by the above remarks to understand | 


rship the God of | 


gress from the main design, and | 


real objects which produce them. 


bodies known to us by means of our 


of sense; and all which 


it can learfi from them, is, merely changes effected in its pi ae 

from which it is utterly impossible to determine any thing Pra teres: 
themselves, which are but remotely the sense-acting means, Thi. 
commonly consider the sensation of colour to be produced } the ee 
of a coloured body, whilst the body which promotes the aeneation 
is regarded as being possessed of something similar to the Sensati eat 
whereas, in reality; matter in itself is neither coloured, nor het lon; 
aromatic, or flavoured ; but as such, it exists solely in the mind a fen, 
by means of the miraculous system of animal organisation. | ed 


although our knowledge of nature is originated by material agen. 

e mind excited 
Our eyes 
It qualities 


to the body, or by touching it, we erroneously impute to 
which are nothing else but effects produced in the mind. We know 
for instance, our sensation of a stone, but as sensations are todas 
stony, we have no means of knowing what a stone really is, ‘Such § 
the conclusive opinion of the most acute philosophers, which Will be 
more conspicuously eviticed by the following authentic references. 
XX. Aristotle taught that true philosophy has only matter of intel. 
ligence for its subject. For as the knowledge of externals is not imme. 
diate, nor acquired by the mind acting voluntarily; but in consequenre 


_ of the mind being excited by the senses, so all we can know and reann 


and reflect off, is what is thus originated within ourselves, which from: 


~ being necessarily intellectual is not the knowledge of any thing material, 
All we know is by means of the senses ; but as these cannot receive mates 
rial objects themselves, they receive their species as wax receives the 


form only of the seal. And as perception ts only by and in the mind, 


| the latter has nothing to perceive but sensations, which from being 


immaterial, have not even the semblance of the bodies by which they 
Plato maintained, that the mind in perceiving, is like a person in a 


- dark cave, who sees not exfernal bodies but only their shadows on the 


walls, and on the ceiling within, by means of a small hole in front 


| through which light enters ; and that the sensations in which our per- 


ceptions consist can reside in the mind only. Yet, we connect them 
with extension, solidity, and figure, and imagine that colour is some. — 


- Descartes takes it for granted, that what we immediately perceive 


must be either in the mind or in the brain. Sound, colour, taste, and 
smell, are sensations in the mind, which, by the laws of union between 
; soul and body, are raised on account of certain traces in the brain; — 


these traces are in no wise like the things they represent, or by which 


| they are caused: neither is perception one single act of the mind, but 


may be resolved into an effect produced by a series of causes. — zo 
Locke maintains, that the whole contents of the mind are derived 
from the senses. The knowledge we have of any thing, except God 
and our own soul, we can have only by sensations; and the having tn 
idea in the mind no more proves the existence of that thing externally, 
than the picture of a man evinces his being in existence, or than a 
vision of a dream is thereby a true history. It is, therefore, the re 
ceiving ideas from without which gives us the knowledge of other 
things, and makes us know that something does exist at the same — 
time without us, although we, perhaps, neither know nor consider how 
- Berkeley’s opinion is, that sensations can never be ever copies of the 
An affection of the mind cannot be 
a copy of any thing not resembling mind. He inquires, Can a pee 
in the mind and.a material landscape be the same, or even a a ft 
the landscape? Nothing can be perceived but ideas, and how can ¢ | 
which is sensible be like that which is insensible? And how can area” 
outward thing, which ia invisible, be like the sensation of colour, oF apy 
real thing not perceived, be like the sensation of sound; can any" 

be like a sensation, but a sensation ? are hich 

Hume insists, that impressions made by the senses, and es rs 

are permanent copies of these impressions, constitute the whol 
which we are acquainted. The slightest philosophy teaches, 


| nothing can be present to the mind but an image, or perception ; § 


that the senses are only inlets through which the images of oe he 
conveyed, and by which perception is originated. All pnloser,. 
agree that we do not see the external body, and that the aie 
object of perception, must be some image present to the mine. oe 
Dugald Stuart contends, that all must agree we do not 19g aa 
ternals immediately and of themselves. What is present to and 


the soul only knows; the soul needs no ideas for perceiving — 
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with regard to things without the soul, we cannot perceive them but by 
‘deas. Ideas do not make bodies visible, nor does the perception of 

ideas represent or make known any thing as the physical cause of our 
ideas. Perception is the first and most simpie art of the mind, whereby 
it perceives its own ideas. Ahan 

Rohault ts of opinion, that all a man knows is within himself. All 
knowledge comes to us by the senses, and exists only within us; it con- 
sists in Our Own Sensations, and these comprise every thing we know, | 
and which are altogether but sensible effects, Bare perception is not 
sufficient to convince us the thing itself exists. Our reasoning proves no 
- more than that things without us may possibly exist. 

Gassendi and Hobbes lay it down as fundamentally true, that there 
is not a single object of the understanding, but what is resolvable into 
sensible effects. 


Kant denies that the mind is capable of knowing anything of what | 


outward bodies really are. All we imagine to be is not really so; we 
make it so. | | | 

_Richerand observes, in vain were the organs of sense laid open to 
impressions of surrounding objects—in vain were the nerves fitted for 
their office of transmission—these.impressions were to us useless, or 
as if they had never been, if there were not provided a seat of con- 
sciousness in the brain. It is there the sensation is felt. 
sound, odour, and taste, are not felt by the organs of sense. The sen- 


_ sitive centre it is which sees and hears, smells and tastes. Sensations, — 


in which all our perception of objects consists, are but modifications 
of our being. | 


Light, | 
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Doctor Clarke maintains, that without being present to the mind, 
even the. images of things could not be perceived. 
Sir Isaac Newton asks, Is not the sensorium the place where the 


sentient subject is present, and to which the sensible species of things is _ 


brought through the nerves and brain to be perceived by the mind in 


Such are the opinions of some of the most exalted characters of the | 


Gentiles, who have made the philosophy on perception their noble 
study through life. They all agree, that the mind alone perceives as it is — 


excited by the senses; that its perceptions are of its own nature; and | 


consequently, such as externals of a material nature cannot resemble. 
On the authority, moreover, of the above great luminaries of man- 
kind, we are led to the conclusion, that besides the infinite difference 
~~ which exists between the perfection of God the ‘Creator, and that of all | 
created beings, there is stiil a more essential difference between the na- | 
ture of His and of their existence. ‘he former is se!f-suthcient for its — 
reality, and needs not to be perceived by another being to be true ; but 
is real for all beings, even when not perceived by them, as their existence 
depends entirely on His; whereas, all other beings, material and imma- 
terial, have a real existence for those beings only who are able to perceive 

XXI. After the above preliminary demonstrations, we. are now 
enabled briefly to illustrate the manner of the communication of. God 
to all Prophets, Moses excepted, and clearly to show the meaning of the 
word "J “ND: “The Angel of the Lord,” occurring in numerous 
passages of the Bible; from which it seems, that not only the pro- 
phets, to whom the Angel of the Lord appeared, have styled him — 
by the name of God and worshipped him as such, but even 
the Scripture itself calls that angel by the name “;J. Th 
passages of the Bible are the chief armoury from which the be- 


lievers of a plurality in the Godhead have, for ages long gone || 


by, selected their weapons to fight the battle of error against the 
believers in the unity of God. We have not, they still say (sometimes 
with a real belief in the Bible), any other guide in religion but the 


“ Messenger” is God; now, as the Messenger must have been sent by . 
another person, it is evident that there ts in the Godhead more than one — 


person; and as there are surely two, there may as well be three per- 
sons... These passages will now, we trust, be satisfactorily explained to 
all those who sincerely wish to know the truth. i 

XXIL. Lhave above demonstrated, that the perception of all Prophets, 
Moses excepted, and their communion with God, was by means of their 
natural senses; | have also shown that no impossibilities can come under 
the denomination of religious belief, even if such a beliet should be de- 
manded of a man by God Himself. Now, as the Supreme Being in His 
infinity and perfection can by no means be perceived by the senses of 
man, his communion with Him could not possibly be otherwise effected, 
than by the Almighty in his power descending from his height, to 
accommodate Himself to man with whom he deigned to commune, 
a8 a medium fitted to his senses, and to convey to his mind the 
idea and consciousness of His divine presence. This was not done by 


These 


the Almighty undergoing any change or metamorphosis, either in place 
(since He is everywhere Himself) or in his formless being, by taking 
upon Himself a similitude of a finite corporeal being, which must be 
extended or limited in space in order to be perceived; for this is as 


little possible for the Almighty to do as to annihilate his own being; — 


but the medium by which God conveyed to the Prophet the idea of his 
presence, was the image of a person, visible to the senses of the Prophet, 
standing before him, and imparting to him a prophetic conviction of 
the presence of God. The person thus seen by the Prophet is called 
IND, ‘‘ The Messenger or Delegate of the Lord,” of whom 
God says WOW “ My name is in him;” that is, he represents 
myself, Let us consider, what idea the Prophet had on perceiving 
that [%. Convinced on the one hand of the impossibility of the 


Almighty becoming so metamorphosed as to be limited in space, or 
incarnate in shape and form; and,on the other hand, by a prophetic 


sense also fully convinced, that the person visible to him, stood there 


in the capacity of God; he could not reconcile these opposing convic- 


tions otherwise than by the conclusion, that the person before his senses 


was a delegate of the Supreme Being, with full authority to be believed, 
obeyed, and even worshipped as God himself. Now this Angel was a 
real being to the Prophet who perceived him, as long as that per- 


ception lasted; but the Angel was no real being to any one else, 
because to all other creatures he had no existence, but was by the | 
power of God only a momentary creation and means of communion | 


with the Prophet. It is moreover obvious, that although the Prophet 


had reason to worship that being whom he perceived in the capacity of © 


a delegate from God (and in so doing worshipped no body else bat 


God himself); vet, for us that Angel not only is no God, but has even — 


no existence at all, 


XXIII. From the above remarks, it will be clearly perceived that — 
thereis no other revelation from God to men, except that which was 
vouchsafed to Israel ‘‘ by the hand of Moses,” whose basis is the 
belief in one personal God, made known by the name /*. And as — 


surely as there is a God, so surely will this doctrine ultimately become 


the belief ofall men, who, with Israel, will in sincerity and truth worship — 
the one only God. | 


‘“Othat I may die the death of the righteous, and that my last end 
~may be like his” (Israel's), 


dear Sir, 
| S. HoGa. 


The following memorial on behalf of the Jews for a participa- 


tion in the benefits of the Government Educational scheme, is 


understood to be from the pen of Mr. Francis H. Goldsmid. ‘It 
- was presented by Baron de Goldsmid, to Lord John Russell and 
Sir George Grey, with whose permission it has been published. — 

The document itself is a master-piece, and deserves all the enco- 


miums which it has ealled forth. — 

Jewisn Scuoors. 

Memorial against the Exclusion of the Jewish Schools from par- 
ticipation in the benefit of the Grant made by Parliament for 


Educational purposes. Presented to the Right Hon, Lord John 
Russell on the 27th of April, 1847. 


On the publication of the Minute of Council of June 3rd, 1839, 


those members of the Jewish community who principally inter- 


ested themselves in the promotion of education, supposed a grant 
in aid of a subscription for building a Jewish Sehool to be 
included among the * particular cases’ in which the Committee 


of Council reserved to itself the power of assisting schools not _ 


connected with the National or the British and Foreign School 
Society. | 

That other persons put upon this Minute a similar interpreta- 
tion, would appear to be shown by the petition from the deputies 
of the three denominations of Protestant Dissenters presented to 
the House of Commons in June or July, 1839 (see Appendix to 
amphlet, entitled “ The School in its relation to the State, the 
Church, and the Congregation,” octavo edition, pages 123-4), 
where the petitioners approve of the Minute in question, and 
express an earnest hope that the education of the population, 
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“ Jewish and Christian, will be sedulously conducted, with a due 
regard to the Holy Scriptures. 
It cannot be confidently stated whether the attention of the pro- 


-moters of the principal Jewish schools was directed to the Minute ~ 


of Council of 3rd December, 1839 (ib. p. 32). But if it had 
been so, they would have failed to discover from the terms of this 
Minute that their schools were to be deprived of Government aid. 
The question “ whether the Bible or Testament” would ‘be re- 
quired to be read daily in the school,” might have been answered 
in the affirmative, and the requisitions which followed for the daily 
reading of a portion of the Scriptures would (when viewed in 


connection with that question) have been understood to be satis- 


fied by the reading of a daily portion of the Old Testament. 
During the subsequent part of the existence of Lord Mel- 
hourne’s government, no instance occurred in which aid for 
building a Jewish school was needed. Under the succeeding 
administration one case did, however, arise, where such aid would 


have been useful. An application was accordingly made to the 


Committee of Council, but was not successful; something was 


said on this occasion as to assistance having been granted to those ~ 
schools only where the New Testament was used; but the nega-- 
tive was understood to be also in part grounded on the very limited 


extent of the fund under the control of the Committee, and the 
multiplicity of the claims upon that fund; and so far as the 


refusal was rested on the reason first mentioned, it was believed |) 
by the applicants to have arisen from a narrower interpretation | 
being put upon the Minutes by the then Lord President, than || 
would have been sanctioned by the ministers who framed 


On the appearance during the present year of the Minutes of 
August and December, 1846, no doubt was entertained by those 


who are interested in the subject, that these Minutes were in- 
tended to comprise Jewish schools. They make no express | 
reference to the former Minutes. They divide schools, with 
regard to religion, into two classes only; “ Church of England ||| 
_ schools,” and -“ other schools ;’”’ and the regulations relating to 


these ‘‘ other schools,” contain nothing inapplicable to the schools 
In the pamphlet already referred to, which was published some 


_ weeks afterwards, with the concurrence (as was understood) of the © 


Government, a passage did, indeed, occur (p. 31), referring to the 
Minute of December, 1839, as being still an authoritative expres- 


sion of the principles by which grants to schools not connected || 


with the Church or the British and Foreign Society would be re- 


-gulated. And this passage, taken in connection with the former 


‘rejection of one application on behalf of a Jewish school, might 
have excited some uneasiness; but any such apprehension. must 


have been immediately allayed by the concluding passage of Dr. 


Kaye Shuttleworth’s letter to the secretary of the Wesleyan 
Association (Appendix to Pamphlet, pp. 119, 120), declaring the 


anxiety of the Committee of Council “to protect the interest of | 


the minority from civil injustice,’’ while paying “due respect both 


to the rights of conscience and to the religious institutions and 


convictions of all classes of her Majesty’s subjects.” 


It is impossible to deny that the Jews are a class of her 


Majesty's subjects, and it would seem equally impossible to doubt 
that no system protects the interests of the minority from civil 
injustice, and respects the religious convictions of all classes, 
which forces one class either to abandon their religious convic- 
tions, or to forego all participation in a grant paid out of the 


public revenue, to which they, equally with the rest of the com-— 


munity, contribute their share. 


The preceding observations have been made, not for the pur- 


pose of intimating a belief that her Majesty's Ministers themselves 
did not originally intend the benefit of the present grant to be 
limited to Protestants, but in order to explain how it happened 
that the Jews failed, until the statement made by Lord John 
Russell in the House of Commons on the 15th instant, to under- 
stand that they (together with the Catholics) were to be excluded, 


might have been supposed that there was more difficulty 


comparatively small amount of aid peculiarly useful. 


The progress of this school has been retarded by 


suitable buildings. 


and why therefore no earlier opportunity has been taken respect. 


fully to remonstrate against the exclusion. 

It is confidently submitted that such a restriction jg doi: 
injurious to the Jews, without being productive of the sli wh 
general benefit. 

_If a system had been adopted of combined schools affording 
both secular and religious instruction to children of differere 
faiths, as appears to have been contemplated in April, 1839, i 
in fittin 


the regulations of such schools to the reception of Jewish pupil 
than of other scholars, although that difficulty has been overen 
in Holland and Prussia, and might, 
equally surmounted here. 

But that the system now resolved on, of different schools for 
different religions, presents no such difficulty, seems self-evident 
No one can suppose that a Church school, or a Protestant Dis. 
senting school, would be injured, if not they only, but a neigh. 


OMe 
it is believed, have been 


 bouring Jewish school also were improved by Government ‘aid 


No one can imagine that any Christian has a vested interest % 
delaying the advancement in knowledge and morality of his 


Jewish fellow-citizens. 


Nor was the apprehension of schools being used for the pur. 


poses of conversion, which is thought (whether rightly or oneagly: 


it is not the purpose of these remarks to consider) to create a 
dithculty in the case of the Roman Catholics, any application to 
that of the Jews, who are known to be always decidedly averse — 


Again, the fact thata large proportion of the whole Jewish 


population inhabits one neighbourhood, as well as other circum: 


stances connected with some of their schools, would render a 


_ The principal educational establishments for the. Jewish poor, 
are an industrial schoo] known as the Jewish Hospital, Mile-End, 


and some others where children are boarded and lodged as well 


as instructed, and two charitable day schools, known as the Jews’. 


Infant School and the Jews’ Free School. | 


The Jews’ Infant School (Houndsditch) was founded only six 
years ago. It is at present held in an old building adapted to — 
the purpose, and accommodates about 200 children between the 
ages of two and six years. It is hoped that the system on which 
it is.conducted may challenge comparison with that of most other 
similar institutions. But its size is quite inadequate to the wants 
of the population (at least 200 children more requiring similar 
accommodation), and a strong desire exists to erect a permanent 


building, the present being retained for the purpose of an 
auxiliary school. With this view, a fund of nearly £2,000 has 
| been raised. But the sum does not suffice for the purchase of a 
_ site and the cost of the necessary building, And a great difficulty 


is experienced in obtaining the additional teachers, who would be 
required for a second school. Both these difficulties, especially 
the latter (which is the more seriously felt, and ar'ses principally 
from the inability of the Committee of the charity to hold out 
adequate inducements to pupil teachers), would be much lightened 
by aid granted by the Government in accordance with the former 


“or present Minutes." 


The Jews’ Free School, situate in Bell-lane, Spitalfields, te 
ceives four or five hundred children of amore advanced age. 
the Lancas- 
trian system having been too long retained in it. An effort is 
this moment being made to re-model and improve it. But here 
again the difficulty presents itself (which would be obviated by 
Government aid) of holding out sufficient inducements to pup! 
teachers. 

The West Metropolitan Jewish School (Little Queenie 
Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields) receives, in its two divisions, rather less t . 
one hundred boys and girls under the care of teachers, aot 
believed to be competent, and in sufficient number. - of 
operations of the school are greatly impeded by the wan 
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yincial towns. 
The foregoing statement will, it 


their poorer brethren, but that their efforts would be rendered far 
more efficacious by the counsel and aid of the Government: 
Against the humbler portions of the Jewish community, reproaches 
of ignorance and dishonesty have frequently been brought, ex- 
aggerated, no doubt, and which, so far as they are well founded, 


must be attributed to defective education, and to the feeling of 


degradation arising from legal exclusions. 
Will the Government refuse to those who are endeavouring to 
remove all ground for these reproaches, the advice and assistance 


which other classes enjoy, and which none more than the Jew 
would appreciate? 


MR. DAVID SALOMONS.—MARYLEBONE ELECTION. 


Tue indefatigable Mr. Salomons has again been in the field, fighting 


for the cause of his people, and for civil and religious liberty in 
general. Encouraged by the success which long perseverance and 


the sacrifice of private and pecuniary considerations have achieved — 


for him in his former struggles, undaunted by the. powerful in- 
terest of rank and office, which his opponents are likely to com- 
mand more extensively than he can, Mr. Salomons confidently 
- trusts in the justice, which it is his aim to vindicate, and stead - 
fastly relies upon the good sense of the people of an enlightened 
borough, who little care about the religious profession of their 
representative, so long as he energetically and faithfully represents 


their interests in the legislative assembly. Cordially do we agreé, 


therefore, with the following sentiments expressed by a popular 
Christian contemporary The Weekly Dispatch. eos 


“Let Marylebone become the Clare of the Jews. Returned — 
by one of the largest, wealthiest, and most intelligent constituen- 
cies of England; Mr. Salomons can knock at the door of the 


House of Commons with such a certificate of character as the 


| Legislature dare not ignore. A Metropolitan community, vast. 


enough in wealth, population, and social influence to swallow up 


fifty agricultural boroughs, would emphatically declare by sending 
Mr. Salomons to represent them in Parliament, ‘ that man is our 


choice, receive him—you are not the judges of who can best serve 
‘the people—that is not your function—reject him at your peril. 


What foundation for a Bill to remove Jewish disabilities would be 


half so strong as that? If Marylebone a second time returned 
the man against whom Parliament had dared to shut its doors, 
what Minister would be rash enough to defy the storm of just 
indignation which a second rejection would raise? The peculiar 
position of the Constituency of the City of London, with its 
long-shore men, its 7,900 privileged liverymen, its four 
members, and its variety of individual interests all press- 
ing their peculiar claims on the unhappy coerced voters, 
renders it, perhaps, not a safe field for Baron Rothschild’s struggle 
with the powers of bigotry. Its constituency would, perhaps, 
take refuge from his claims upon their support, by pleading the 
impropriety of throwing away a vote on a candidate whom the law 
declared ineligible. But it is of great importance that he should 
be returned to the House of Commons, and if Mr, Goldsmid and 
Sir Moses Montefiore were also made the choice of some im- 


portant constituency, the whole country 


of their exclusion. We would strenuously urge upon them all the 
duty of making themselves the instruments of vindicating the 
rights of conscience and the claims of their denomination to the 
respect and confidence of the community. While every seat is 
vacant, they have the opportunity of choosing their ground, If 
they neglect to improve the occasion, a Bill to emancipate their 
sect will come too late, when every vacant place shall have been 
occupied. An Act may be passed the moment the new Parlia- 
ment assembles, qualifying them to sit—so that it 1s not even to 
be assumed that the votes would be lost, which would be given for 
them. To Marylebone, the eyes of the intelligent anti-fanatical 


| . is thought, show that the 
wealthier Jews have not been unmindful of the improvement of | 


There are other small schools, both in London and in the pro- | public will be an 


xiously turned. Over all Europe its decision 
may involve the most important consequences. The example of 
England will be followed by the world. If she stands true to the 
cause of spiritual freedom, the continental nations will become 
ashamed of Jewish persecution, and break the idols of their 
stupid ecclesiastical prejudices. The human intellect will think 
more boldly, and utter with freer articulation what it thinks. The 


conscience will breathe more freely when the penalty for declaring 


the truth is no longer exacted. 


‘‘ We trust the appeal of Mr. Salomons will fall under favour- 
able eyes, and find willing ears to listen. A more pure, intelli- 
gent, public-spirited, and thoroughly liberal constituency never 
was addressed by any candidate. To their choice is presented a 


man who has served, with distinguished ability, many of the most 


important functions of the citizen; whose station and commercial 
character are of the greatest eminence; who, in the cause of free 


trade, contributed, through the Press, the most able arguments ; 
who has spent his life in the cause of education, practical philan- 


thropy, and reform, and who has for so long endured the pains of © 


political, and, to some extent, social seclusion, only because he 


cannot consent, like others, to look upon religion as a farce, to 
substitute hypocrisy fur religion, or to renounce the supremacy of 


his conscience in favour of the necessities of political ambition. 
Such a constituency, such a candidate, and such a cause, haves 
seldom been found in such happy and harmonious combination. 
Shall Oxford over-rule the free choice of Marylebone, is a ques- 


‘tion, on the solution of which, we trust, we are’ now about to 


Shall Sir Robert Inglis, from the Tractarian cloister of 
Oriel College, dictate to a great and enlightened Metropolitan 


community, will be the plea which will soon be put in issue. The | 


man who has already, single-handed, fought this battle in his own 
purse and person through half a dozen offices, deserves well, not 


only of his sect, but of mankind. He who has proved himself so_ 
_ resolute, persevering, public-spirited, earnest, and able in such a 


contest, cannot fail to become a valuable acquisition as a legislator 
to the cause of human progress and national liberty.” 


We lay particular stress on the words, “ the man ho has, 
already, single-handed, fought this battle in his owen purse and 
person,’ because it cannot be denied that Mr. Salomons’ cause, or 
rather the cause of the Jewish community, did not receive from 
them that support to which it had so just and so powerful a claim. 
While other influential men in our community hesitatingly con- 


sidered, Mr. Salomons resolutely acted; while they timidiy shrunk 
from the obstacle which the religious oath appeared to present, 
Mr. Salomons anticipated the parliamentary decision, and cleared 
the path; while they weighed the probable expense of litigation, — 
Mr. Salomons freely spent his thousands of pounds to force his 


claim upon the notice of the public and the consideration of 
Government, 
(We extract the following from the Zimes). 
‘A crowded meeting of the electors of this parish was held last 


night in Blagrove’s Concert-room, Mortimer-street, Cavendish- — 


square, to hear the sentiments of Mr. David Salomons, a candi- 
date for the representation of the borough. The chair was taken 


by Mr. J. Stewart, and after the meeting had been briefly addres- 
sed by Messrs. Williams, Byers, and one or two other electors, 


by whom the candidate was recommended for his important ser- 
vices in the advocacy of religious freedom, his long and useful 
connection with the borough and the city of London, Ee ergo 

‘Mr, SALOMONS rose, and was received with great applause, 
He commenced by alluding to the various public honorary offices 
which he had held in Middlesex, Kent, and the city of London, 
in each of which he had been elected high sheriff, while he also 
filled the position of a magistrate of the county in which he 
resided. . To do justice to these various offices, he had sacrificed 
private and pecuniary considerations, and he now rested his 
claims to their support upon his past conduct in those various 
public capacities. After declaring himself favourable to an Irish 
poor law — to the universal freedom of thought conceded at the 
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had not done so. 


number. 


limited suffrage. 
_ Whig Association, declared he could not support the candidate on _ 


160. 
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reformation — to education assisted by the state, which he regarded 


only as the people — to local government as opposed to ‘ centrali- 


gation’ —to the removal of all religious disabilities, etc., the hon. 
candidate went on to say, that there was some confused notion 


floating in the public mind, that he was not eligible to serve in 
Parliament. Could any one tell him why? It was altogether a 
mistake and a misconception, and he would explain how it arose. 
Some years ago he was elected sheriff of London. On that occa- 


sion he had to contend with the opposition of the Court of | 


Aldermen — the most prejudiced, the most obstructive, and, he 
said it with respect, the most ignorant body in the metropolis. 


' Nevertheless, he took all the oaths of the office, and never 


heard, even from the aldermen, that he sustained the office less 
efficiently than his predecessors. (Cheers.) Subsequently he was 
appointed a magistrate, and the same question was raised as to his 
alleged inability to take the oaths. The matter was submitted to 


Lord Cottenham, and the reply of the noble and learned lord, the 
- Minister of the day, would ever be remembered to his honour. He 


said—and he (Mr. Salomons) mentioned it in public for the first 


- time—‘I never will, myself, create a disability where the law has 


not done so.’ (Loud cheers). Now, he trusted that the electors 


of Marylebone, bearing in mind the sentiments of the noble lord, | 


would not, with regard to him, create a disability where the law 
(Hear, hear). He could assure the electors, 
that the old statutes which might have disqualified him were re- 


pealed last session. The only point left was the question of oaths. 


~ The act of last session placed Jews and others on the same footing 
as Dissenters. Now, with regard to the oaths, they were three in | 
The oath of allegiance to the Crown was the first; the 
oath of supremacy, which acknowledged the Queen to be the head | 
of the church, was the second; and the oath of abjuration, pledg- 
ing him to abjure the descendants of a people who were all dead || 
and forgotten, was the third. These oaths he was ready to take, 
but the difficulty suggested was, could he take them in the terms 
of the latter oath, namely, ** upon the faith of a Christian”? This 
was the point, and he would not avoid it. 


prepared to take these oaths, as he had aiready taken the oaths of 


race. (Cheers). Ifelected, he should attend in parliament and 


He replied, that he was | 


sheriff and magistrate, in his own form—the form peculiar to his | 


take the requisite oaths in his own form, precisely as John Pease, 
the Quaker, did, when elected for Durham in 1831, (Hear, hear.). 


_ The electors did not ask if John Pease was qualified, but they sent 


him to parliament ; and the return of the sheriff was recognised, 


as it always ought to be, and always used to be, before the reign || 
of Elizabeth, by the parliament of the people. And if the electors | 
of Marylebone sent him to parliament, they might rely upon his— 

ability to take his seat and retain his seat as their representative. | 


(Hear). | 


‘There was the usual confusion of questions and ‘ uproar of 


voices, but the only material additional declaration elicited from 


the candidate was, that he could not support universal and un- 
Mr. J. Williams, an influential member of the 


this account. 


“ At length, Mr B. B. Williams proposed, and Mr. W. Byers 


seconded, the following resolution, which was put and carried : — 


er 


[his meeting has heard with much pieasure and satisfaction the ex- 


planations of Mr, David Salomons, and, from. his commercial knowledge an- | 


habits of business, which cannot fail to be of eminent service to the com 


munity at large, and entertaining the highest respect for his well-known 
proper person to repre-_ 


public character and conduct, considers him a fit and 
‘sent this Borough in Parliament.’ ” 


It is, therefore, with extreme regret, that we publish the fol- 
lowing letter announcing his resignation as a candidate, and the 


cause leading to such result. 
To rue Evectors or tHe Boroucu oF MARYLEBONE, 


— learn with infinite regret, that the sheriffs are 
advised not to admit my claim to exemption from service as Re- 


may involve the borough in doubt and difficulty 


turning Officer for this borough, but to require me to perform : 
duties for the current year. | us Pertorm its 
This communication has been received by me with feelings. of 
deep mortification, heightened in no small degree by the ne of 
stance of its reaching me at a moment when your cordial rear 
and approval of my sentiments last evening tended to es. > 


doubt on my mind, but that I should have been honoured ei : 
your full confidence, and placed in the gratifying and: usefy] ™ 
tion of representing you in parliament. 
My first question to myself is, Shall I (however strong m 
opinion may be, that this office is forced upon me, in deprivati 
of a fond, and I hope, a laudable ambition) take any course i 
I answer, | 


will not! There is no alternative. I must either Place your 
votes in possible jeopardy, or submit at once to the Construction 
placed upon the law by the learned persons who have advised the 

_ Trefrain-from discussing the subject further, although remain 
under the strong conviction that I am entitled to be relieved from 
the office which is now forced upon me. I have held it for many 
consecutive years, and no technicality ought, I conceive, to render 
it compulsory. But let me repeat my determination to perform 


the duties required of me, rather than risk the involvement of 


your interests and the public convenience. | accordingly, on 
these grounds, most reluctantly withdraw my claim to your suf. 


-frages on this occasion — for I will not, nay, I dare not, on prin- 


ciple, expose you to the hazard and inconvenience of a disputed — 


| I thank you for the unanimous and cordial approbation with 


which you honoured me last night, and have the honour to be, 


3, Great C umberland-place, Tuesday Evening, June 8, 1847. | 


Copy of the Under- Sheriff 'sletter:— 

Basinghall-street, June 8, 1847. 
Sir, — The Sheriffs have had very fully under their considera- - 
tion your desire that they should appoint a Returning Officer for 


the Borough of Maryiebone, in substitution of the appointment 
-made of yourself in March last, on the ground that, under the cir- | 
cumstances you have presented to them, you are exempt for serv- 
ing that office. : 


It would, I am sure, have afforded them much pleasure to have 


rendered you every facility in their power, contistent with their 


public duty ; but having consulted three eminent counsel, who all 


‘concur in opinion that you cannot now decline to act as Returning 


Officer, and that the Sheriffs have no power to accept your resig- 


nation, or to appoint any other person to that office, the Sherifls are 


reluctantly compelled to call upon you to continue to perform the 
duties of Returning Officer, which they feel assured you will do, a8 - 
you have hitherto done, in the most able and satisfactory manner. — 
- _T have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your most obedient Servant, 
David Salomons, Esq. A. J. BAYLIS. 


WEST LONDON SYNAGOGUE OF BRITISH JEWS 


On Friday, the 14th instant, being the first day of Pen 
sermon, as usual, was delivered at the above Synagogue, by es 
Rev. D. W. Marks. The pious spirit which breathes throughout 
discourse, the home-truths pervading every line, and the ea . 
sentiments of philanthropy and_ religious tolerance ~— . 
claims for the true disciples of Moses, must recommend t re : 
course to every person, not only of the Jewish persuasion, ©" 
every other creed. ie 

After an introductory prayer suitable to the rene of 
the festival, and entreating an early and abundant harves 
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preacher took his text from the portion of the day (Exodus xix. 9 
can the Lord said unto Moses, Lo! I am te to appear : 
thee in a thick cloud, so that the people may hear when I speak 
with thee, and believe in thee for ever.” The Reverend lecturer 
having dwelt with great force on the importance of the Sinaic 
Revelation, and of the sacred mission with which the Israelites in 
their sacerdotal character were invested; and having briefly re- 
marked upon the reflections which must have been awakened in 
the breasts of the redeemed from Egypt since the memorable 
~ night of the fourteenth of Nissan, thus proceeded: — 


The race of Abraham, redeemed from bondage, and made to feel and 


think as men formed in God’s image, were now to commence their | 


sacerdotal office, and to carry the message of truth, of light, and salvation 
everlasting to allthe families of the earth. But before we can persuade 
others, we must ourselves believe ; before we can be earnest, we must 
be sincere; before we can teach, we must clearly understand. Hence, 
it was of the first importance, that the faith of the Israelites, in the 
articles of Divine Revelation, should not only be free from doubt, or any 

ssible misunderstanding, but that what they were to receive as prin- 
ciples of belief, what they were to do, and what to refrain from doing, should 
be clearly set before them, and in a manner capable of being demonstrated 
to their senses. Equally essential was it for them to be convinced of the 
stability of the Sinaic doctrines; that the word of God, like His divine nature, 


was unchangeable ; that, far different from the laws of men, which can only 
endure for a given time, and must yield to circumstances which their com- 


-pilers could not foresee, the code of the Most High is framed in reference to 
all time, in anticipation of all events; that whilst its integrity cannot be 
thwarted by anything which may possibly happen, it will compel all things 


: to yield to its high and infallible authority. Brethren, these two important | 
features of Jewish tiieology, f. e. the public and clear revelation at Sinai, which - 


- brought conviction to the assembled multitude, and the perpetuity and the 


text, AyD TO NA 795, “ This revelation is made to thee, thus pub- 
licly, that Israel may have faith in thy teachings for ever.’’ With this 


j , heavenly assurance before us, it ever must be held that for us, disciples 


of Moses, no. article in the Sinaic covenant can be. changed, and 


no principle, no dogma, which is not there embodied in clear and un-— 


equivocal words, can be entitled to our religious belief. When we speak of 


It is most reasonable to conclude, that the Almighty would have 


eS pronounced every precept of the Pentateuch in the same audible manner as 


He spake the Decalogue, if the people could have supported His awful pre- 


gence. But on their entreating that Moses would receive the divine com- — 


mand, and convey it to them, 7) Woy OND ANK 737 
mv, ‘O speak thou with us, and we will hear, but let not God speak 
with us, lest we die,’? the Lord was pleased to grant their request, as 
- Moses shows in Deuteronomy, v. 20: ‘‘ The Lord heard the words which 


you spake to me, and the Lord said unto me, I have heard the words which | 
this people have spoken unto thee; they have said well.’ But though the — 


prophet chosen by God, and approved by the people, propounds many new 


— laws, he expressly declares, that these are all based upon the principles of — 


the Decalogue. In Exodus xxxiv. 27, we read: *‘ And the Lord said unto 
Moses, Write thou these words, Sy for according to the 


spirit of these words have I made my covenant with thee and with Israel.” — 


The following verse clearly tells us what “‘ these words” refer to. “ And Moses 


was there with God forty days,’ etc. And he wrote upon the tables 


awn mwy moan saat mr, “these words of the covenant the ten 
commandments.” Thus, my hearers, I submit it is scripturally proven, that 


every ordinance of the Pentateuch is inspired of God, and is based 


on one of the principles of the Decalogue. It therefore follows, that 


the passage of our text omy wx 32 02 applies not only to the 


a1 mwy, but also to all the laws which are framed n9x7 an “5 Oy 


‘‘in the spirit of the Decalogue,’”’—or, in other words, “ to all the ordinances | 


of the Pentateuch.” | 


‘This scriptural teaching is as clear as it is important to every Israelite 


God revealed His word at Sinai in a public manner, and in language suited 
to the meanest capacity, so that our fathers might see and hear, and under- 
stand; and there and then He declared; in words which cannot admit of a 
Second interpretation, that we, Jews, are required to place our hope in this 
Mu saic dispensation, to believe in it, and to practise its laws and observances 
for ever. Place this grand Jewish doctrine in othet words, and it will read 
thus: ‘*In the affairs of men all things unceasingly change and fluctuate ; 
events occur and pass away as though they had never existed; beings rise 
and expire; and so incompetent are mortals to legislate for posterity, that if 
their code survive its authors, it is subject to, and necessarily demands, in- 
finite changes. But the law of God must not be measured by this fallible 
standard. The omniscient One grasps in His intelligence all time, surveys the 
future as well as the present, and knows the actual as well as the possible. 
Aa, therefore, it is impossible that God should be more wise, more merciful, 
or more holy at any future time than He is now, or was on the day when 


He declared His covenant perpetual in Israel, so is it impossible that He | 


| 
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should ever change His law for another; because, whatever is called ‘ perfect,’ 


— would cease to be so, if it were admitted capable of any amendment or mo- 


dification.” Brethren, it is this most reasonable doctrine that places the 


faith of Israel upon a rock which cannot be moved; it is the basis of all pro 


phetical teaching, from the beginning to the end of Scripture. We bave 


heard it to-day from the writings of Moses, and we may read it almostin the 


same words in the pages of Joshua, Samuel, and David. Jeremiah and Ezekiel 
refer to it on many occasions, and Isaiah, whilst be reproves his brethren for 
their adherence to ceremonial observances, and their neglect of the essentials 
of their faith — whilst he draws a wide difference between outward rites and 


inward worship.—he most emphatically declares, that “ what Gad required 


of Israel in the first ages, He will require of their descendants ti’) the end 
of time." In the fulness of prophetic spirit, he predicts a period when brute 
force shall be extinct. and the power of mind triumphant; when weapons of 


war shall be converted into implements of husbandry (the poetic figure of the — 
Hebrews for universal peace); when creatures in whom the most deep-rooted 


antipathies mutually exist, shall bear with each other, and strive for each 


other ; and when love shall be the one-governing principle of the universe. — 


To attain this end, or to come nearer and nearer to it, all good men of all 
creeds and denominations are constantly labouring. For this, the rich man 
devotes a part of his wealth; for this the poor man patiently submits to 


privation ; for this the school-house rears ite head; for this the pulpit is | 


established. O! Jewish brethren! Show yourselves active amongst this 
noble class of men; for this same prophet Isaiah assures you, that Judaism 
is not only capable of bringing mankind to this high state of moral perfec- 
tion, but that it shall ultimately be accomplished in the spirit and in the 
‘Integrity of the Mosaic Law. ‘‘ You shall fill the earth with the knowledge of 


the Lord, as the waters cover the seas,”’ saith the prophet, Ow Mx Soyo 


‘so that from the far west the name of God shail be feared 132 Ae wow Ma 
and from the extreme east Hig glory shall be proclaimed.” This done, 
5x1) Zion’s redeemer shall come,” and the great ends of Messiah's 
Advent shall not set aside the Sinaic dispensation, but shall be accomplished 
through the integrity of that code, * 79x ‘772 Met “ For this is my 


and my doctrine which | have put in thy mouth, shall not depart from thee, 


| covenant, saith the Eternal, My divine spirit, which is upon thee, O Israel, — 
unchangeableness of that dispensation, are embodied in the passage of our |} 


nor from thy children, nor from thy children’s children, saith God, from 
now and evermore.” Further, it may be added, in justification of this Jewish 


Having now, my hearers, endeavoured to impress you with these important 


| : : | articles of your faith, viz.: the fulness and publicity of the Mosaic dispensation, 
the Sinaic covenant, we allude to the entire Mosaic Law, as will presently be || 


and the perpetual obligation of its laws upon the successive generations of 


Israel, | would entreat you to think often, and seriously, on the sublime ethica 


doctrine, that Malachi puts the seal upon prophecy, with these memorable | 
words 1921 Remember the iaw of Moses, my servant.” 


of the Sinaic covenant, and to be mindful of the words spoken by your fathers | 


at the mount, Mwy) /9 937 we 52, “ We will practise all that the Eternal hath 


| spoken,” Brethren, make these words your own. Continue, ye nation of 


priests, to make manifestin your doctrines, and in the practice of your lives, 
that God is One; that He must be worshipped in spirit; that He so loves 


righteousness and truth that He will never suffer these to be superseded | 


by ceremoniais; nor will He hold outward worship as @ compensation for — 


inward piety- 


Let your conduct declare, O kingdom of priests, that charity andlovearethe _ 
essentials of faith; and that these virtues must be exercised to all men — 


without distinction. Let your conduct show how Judaism respects the opi- 


nions of others, and never presumes to violate the sarictity of conscience; — 


| how it teaches that all men, of what religious belief soever they be, provided 
their lives are morally good, will find salvation through the mercy and love | 


of Almighty God, the Father of all! Finally, how Judaism breattres love to 
all men, peace to all men; toleration to all men; and how its whole moral 
character is illustrated in that sublime precept, which the Jew nursed and 


reared that it might become the common property of future ages, andthe 
foundation of every rational system of religious belief, Thou shalt lowe thy | 


neighbour as thyself” Continue to make known these truths, brethren, in your 
capacity of priests, and give them vitality by means of your practice, and you 


will find favour in the eyes of God andof mankind. Respect yourtaith, and . 


the respect of mankind fof your fraternity will assuredly foliow, Of this we 
have the clearest evidence, We live, thamk God, in days when that narrow 
prejudice and sectarian rancour once displayed against the Jew dre fast dying 
away, and giving room to confidence and love. Tu what are we to attnbute 
this happy change’ Are we at the present day less Jews than ovr 


fathers of the middle centuries’ Have we abandoned any of the principles | 


of our hallowed creed to purchase the popular favour’ No, brethren; we 
have not sacrificed, and, I believe, we never shall sacrifice. any principle of 
the Sinaic Covenant. ‘The change which has come over tnankind arises from 
this, that the Jew is begini ing to be better known, and the practices of his 
faith to be better understood. We have removed the drapery of mourn. 


ing with which our synagogue was hung in times of persecution; we 


have outgrown the fear of being observed, which our suffering ancestors 
naturally felt; and we have brought ourselves and ouf worship more promi. 
nently before the public gaze. Its effect has been what Scripture long ago 
predicted; darkness has been succeeded by light; ignorance has been dis. 
pelled by knowledge. Qur brethren now see that we can be zealous Jews, 
and at the same time Joyal aed patriotic subjects, useful citizens, aad goad 
men ; that, whilst we are peculiar in our feligious practices, a5 4 nation of 
priests ever must be, we desire no ascendancy for our faith; we seek mot to 
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force it upon others; but we proclaim toleration and human love to every 
creature in whom a thinking soul abides. Nor are these principles new ; 
but as ancient as the revelation of Sinai: and if, brethren, our fathers, from 
very tyranny and persecution, could not make them fully manifest in their 
days, let it be our duty, who live in happier times, to give effect to them by 
our teachings and by our conduct. So shall we, by virtue of the Code 
revealed on this festival, call down the blessing of Almighty God; and so 
shall we, in the integrity of this same Mosaic law, conciliate the affections 


of our non-Jewish brethren, and attain to that social position, which, if it 


be envied us at all, it will only be by those unworthy creatures who have 
renounced the Covenant of Sinai to be a few days earlier in possession of 


honours and privileges, which never can sit so gracefully upon the apostate ||" 


as upon the man who obtains them without a sacrifice of principle. Let 
then our watchword be aryn'n n75—“* To the law and to the testimony ; 
let our earnestness declare the sincerity of our belief 0 33 Dy, 


and let our condrct towards God and man prove that we are really a part — 


of that priestly body, who promised at Sinai wy) {7 737 WR 59, ** to per- 
form with cheerfulness the precepts of the Almighty will.” | | 


THE LATE PROHIBITION OF EATING RICE, ere. 
DURING PASSOVER, 


In accordance with our promise, we now reply to the three queries 


of “ An Orthodox Subscriber” in our last No., and we freely 


admit, that they have puzzled us not a little; not because of any 


lack of information on the Jegal points of the several queries, but | 
_ because we are called upon to decide consistently a case upon the | 
merits of a law, or a custom, which is in itself a glaring inconsis- 


tency. In answer to question the lst, How would a mixed council 


of German and Portuguese ecclesiastics give judgment in reference 
to the eating of: rice, etc. during the Passover? we can only say, 
that they, being opposed to each other on that law as on many others, 
can never-unite. What Dr. Adler would have done, had his presi- 
dency extended to the Portuguese Synagogue, it is impossible for us 
to tell, and if the question were put to him, it would, no doubt, puzzle 
him as much as it does us, If our correspondent, however, should 
ask whieh of the two customs is the proper one, we would refer || 
him to our leading articles, Nos.68 and 69, showing that the || 
Sephardim law, which permits the food in question, is entitled to— 
_ preference, since many high authorities of the German Synagogue ~ 
have recently repealed the prohibition. In answer to the 2nd 
question, “If a female belonging to the Portuguese marries | 
_ amember of the German Synagogue, is it a sin for the husband 
to eat such food, and not a sin for the wife? or, is it a sin ~ 
for the wife to eat that after, which was not a sin for her to. 
eat before, marriage?” we can only say, that according to— 
the Mosaic Law (Leviticus xxii. 12), which decides, that the | 
daughter of a priest marrying a commoner is prohibited to eat 


that after marriage which she was permitted to eat before mar- 


riage (the heave offerings), the wife is bound to conform to 
the laws affecting the husband, but not the husband to the laws 


affecting the wife. 4 
As to question 3rd, the prohibition in question cannot be dated 


back more than a hundred years ; it is not contained inthe Mishna — 
or in the Talmud, but is one of those innumerable hedges 
and fences which have been erected by those Rabbies who, to 


outwit their predecessors in sophistry, would go to any lengths in 


_ heaping the most rigorous “ precept upon precept,” without the 
least regard for the circumstances of the people for whom the 


were enacted and who, from fear of excommunication, had to 


endure them. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 

Jewish InreGrity 1n Deatinc. — “ It would be creditable” 
says the Morning Herald, “to any railway company about to 
‘break up,’ if, after unusual difficulties, the Directors could meet 
those who subscribed for shares with as good astatement as that 
laid to-day before the North Kent proprietors. In addition to the 
11. 10s. previously paid, a further dividend of 6s. 8d. per share 
is now declared; and this is due, in no small degree, to the 
activity and integrity of the chairman, Sir 1. L. Goldsmid. If 


‘many other gentlemen of high standing, who placed them 
at the head of railway projects which have since proved abort; 
had looked as diligently after the disbursements as in the in = 
before us, there would have been but comparatively few ome 
of such very small instalments being returned on the dened, 
are constantly announced upon the ‘ dissolution’ of compan; r 
[It appears, from the report in the Sun, that Sir I. L, Ga pes 
the chairman, proposed and carried, at the meeting of the abo 
Company, a resolution to bestow the surplus of 200), or 300) 
(which was placed at his disposal), on the “ North London Ho. 
pital.” Would it not have been more consistent if the Jewish ) 
chairman had bestowed half, or at least, part, of that sum on the 
Jews’ Hospital, or some other Jewish Institution?— E, J. Cy) 


_ Cremorne GarpDEns. — We visited these delightful gardens 
on Thursday, 3rd instant, by the special invitation of the Spirited 
proprietor. The park-like scenery of the place is truly delightful 
and the amusements of the evening were both intellectual and of 


|| asuperior order. We particularly recommend this place of 


amusement and health to the directors of our various charities for 


their annual benefits. The gardens are reached by steam-boats - 


ata charge of only 2d.each person, 
How THE JEWS RETURN GOOD FOR EVIL. — The Senate of 
Frankfort passed a unanimous vote of thanks on the 28th ult.,to 
Baron Mayer Anselm de Rothschild, for the effectual relief he 
had caused to be distributed among the indigent classes of the 


'| population ever ‘since the commencement of the dearth of ‘pro- 


visions. A letter from Stettin of the 25th ult. states :— “ Since. | 
the 15th inst., the Israelite corporation of our town have dis- 


tributed daily 500 bread tickets among the distressed Christian 
families, by means of which, they may procure the 6lb. loaf ata 


‘reduced rate. This act is the more praiseworthy, as the indigent 


| Jews of Stettin are excluded from the relief granted by the public | 


authovities."— Times. 
Jewisu Lyinc-In Cuarity.— This Charity—which has been 


_ founded, and is mainly supported, by the working classes, and — 


which is enabled, by their benevolence, to distribute three pounds 
per week in bread, grocery, etc., to poor Jewish lying-in women — 
took a benefit at the Kagle Saloon, on Saturday the 29th ult. 
We are much gratified to hear that the profit arising from the 


speculation has completely answered the expectations of: the — 
managers, and does them, and their indefatigable president, Mr. 


Israel Cohen, much credit, for their exertions in behalf of their 


suffering sisters in faith. We know of no charity which is more — 
|| deserving of public support and sympathy. 


Wipows’ Frirnpty Society. — We have received the book 
of the laws and regulations of the above Charity, which has for 
its object the distributing of bread, meat, and coals, every Friday, 
and the eve of Holidays, to poor Jewish widows. We, of course, 
hail with satisfaction, every attempt to alleviate the distress which . 


| is now so fearfully spreading among us, and we, therefore, chee!- 


fully recommend the charity to the support of the public. 


Tue Eruer Vaprour.— Another successful operation was 
performed by Dr. Ashenheim on Saturday morning, upon a young 


| black person named Margaret Elbridge, aged about fourteen yeals, 


whilst under the influence of the ethereal vapour. ‘The patient 
had suffered for some time under the effects of a deep-seated sinus 
in the arm-pit, but could not be induced to submit to the apr 
operation for her relief She was, however, placed under the 
influence of ether by means of a very simple apparatus, form 
with a bladder with a tin tube attached, in the side of which was 
an aperture for the admission of air. The ether was poured 
and the biadder placed in hot water, and the nostrils of the ars 
being stopped, she was ordered to inhale the vapour, and sob the 
seconds was in a state of total insensibility. In this erp ri 
operation was performed without the slightest appearance © seo 
bility on the part of the patient, who on awaking, and being # 
if she would submit to the operation, refused, and complaines © 
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having eee disturbed from her sleep, and she was quite ignorant 
of what had taken place. Dr. Ashenheim was aie ‘te the 
sail by Dr. De Cordova. —Jamaica Despatch. 


MA RRIED, 


On the Ist instant, at St. Helier’s, Jersey, Maurice S. Mawson, 


Esq., of Pernambuco, to Rosa, second daughter of Michael 
Phillips, ~~ of the above island. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPON DENTS. 


We coincide in opinion with a correspondent, that by whatever means or 
influence the matter he refers to has been settled, there cannot be a second 
opinion as to the imperative necessity of the party in question resigning 
his high office. 

Received—‘‘ Address of the Council of the People’s International League,” 

« Report of the West Metropolitan Jewish Schools.” ‘The Sacerdotal 


Blessing,” an elegant specimen of we by A. L. Krone, shall 
be more noticed 1n our next, 


JEWISH CONGREGATION, YARMOUTH, 


TH E Great Yarmouth Hebrew Congregation beg most sincerely 


to thank those kind persons whose names honour the accompanying List 
of Subscribers towards the fund for building a New Synagogue at the above 


They earnestly solicit the pious and benevolent, whose names do not yet 
appear in the printed list of donors, to forward their pious offerings to enable 


the promoters of this undertaking to finish the holy work that they have | 3 


begun — the building of a house befitting the worship of the God of Israel. 


This appeal to the Jewish public is made with much reluctance, but 


the finances, caused by the smallness of the congregation, being so ex- 


ceedingly limited, they have no other resource but appealing to the Jewish | 


community at large; confident that this call will meet with that hearty 
response which our brethren ever accord to the suppor: of Jewish worship. 


The deputation, consisting of Messrs. D.L.Cohen, J. Mayers, and M. Mit- — 
chell, beg to apologise to those on whom they have not yet had the pleasure 
of waiting, but hope shortly to do so, and trust to be honoured with their | 


offerings. Subscriptions will be received by Messrs. I., L., and S. Pyke, 52, 
Mansell-street, Goodman’s-fields ; Messrs. Jonas, Brothers, Leman-street, 
noeaneuced s-fields ; : the Jewish Chronicle and Voice of J acob Offices. 


already received,— 


YARMOUTH SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
The Hebrew 


Rev. Dr. “Adler 


35 go | Richard Ferrier, Jun. 0 
Congregation ........ Denby Palmer, 0 
Simon Cobb, Esq. ...... 1.0.0.5 Dowson, 0 
C.H. Christmas, Esq. .. 1 0 | Benjamin Jay, 
Lonpon Supscriptions. 
Messrs. N. M. de Rothschild 0 10 
Em, Jonas, Esq... 2.2 0} Henry Benjamin, Esq. .. 1 0 
D. Moses, Esq. 1. Mrs. Micholls.. 2.0 
B, Benjamin, Esq......... 0 10 0} S. Cohen, Esq. .......... Ll 
P. Phillips, Esq..... 1:0 04 L.dordan, Bag. 
J.D. Benjamin and Lady... 111 0 | Jordan, Esq: .......... 
J. Defries, 1 1 J. Jacques, Esq........ 
M. Phillips, Esq... Agher Samson, sq... °.2 
Jacob Lyon, Esq. ......-. 1.1 0 | E. Goldsmid, Esq. ...... 
B. Solomon, Esq........... 010 | J. Jessell, Esq............. 
I. Foligno, Esq. 1 1 O | — Eisenbergh, Esq........2 2 
M. Hyam, Esq. . 010 © | E., Foligno, Esq. ..:.....-. 1-0 
Engel, Esq. . oa  — Rosenbloom, Esq. 10 
D. A. Lindo , Esq. 2.0.1. Hoary Jacobs, 
-Gompertz, 010 Messrs. R.and!. Baylis... 0 10 
S. Samuel, a 010 01} Messrs. Johnson and Son 0 10 
W. Josephs, Esq. ......... 0 10 © | Edward Baylis, Esq....... 0 10 
Myer Henry, Esq... ..-. 5 0 O| Messrs. Woodman & Co, 0 10 
010 J. Warburg, Esq- ........ 2 2 
S. Phillips, Sundry Subscriptions .... 0 15 
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place; the old one, from its dilapidated state, having been pulled down. || 


Warten by a YOUNG MAN, Res 
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JEWS’ ORPHAN ASYLUM, 


Tenter Grounp, Goopman’s 
Notice of Election. 


GENERAL COURT of the Governors and Subscribers of the above 
Charity, will be held ou Sunday, the 27th instant, at Eleven o’Clock 
in the Forenoon, previsely, at the Asylum, as above, for the purpose of 
electing a Master and Matron to the Institution. 
The following have been admitted Candidates eligible for election, 
| The Rev, J. Pulver, and Mrs. Pulver, of Cheltenham ; 
The Rev. G, Franklin, and Mrs, Franklin, of Portsea. 
The Ballot will open at Eleven o’Clock, a.m., and close at Two p.m. 
precisely. 
No person in arrears will be allowed to vote, and Proxies can only be 
used by Ladies, Members of Parliament, and persons residing beyond ten 


~ miles from the Institution. 


Application for forms of Proxies, and all communications relative to the 
Charity, to be made to the Secretary at the Asylum, ; 
By Order, 
Committee- 
_ Tenter Ground, Goodman's Fields, 
June 6, 5607. 


Any Gentleman paying a Donation of Ten Geluens or any Lady paying a 
Donation of Five Guineas, becomes a Life Governor, with the mgbt of an 
Annual Subscriber. | 

A Payment of Ten Shillings or upwards, Annually, entitles the Sub- = 


A. Secretary. 


scriber to an immediate Vote, and one Vote on all occasions. 


ORPHAN ASYLUM. 


~TENTER Grounp, Goopmaw' 3 


T favour of your Vote and Interest is humbly solicited. by the Rev. 
G. FRANKL LN and his. WwW ife, as Master and Matron to the above 
snetitation. | 


‘RECOMME NDED BY 


Henry Mayers, Esq. 
Jacob Lyon, Esq. 
Joseph Sebag, Esq. 
A.L. Moses, Esq. | 
Joel Emanuel, Esq. 
Lawrence Levy, Esq. 
S. Keyser, 


Will be Published, on the nstant, 


Hart, ‘president, 

Moses, Esq., Vice- President. 
S. Moses, Esq., Treasurer. | 
J. Lyon, Esq., P.P. 

Pyke, Esq., 
Aaron Hart, Esq., P.v. 


Price SIXPENCE, 

ALL ENTIN E’S ALM ANACK, for Two Years, 5608, 5609. | 

A.M, corresponding to the years, 1847, 1948, and 1849. 
TABLE OF CONTENTS, 


Dissertation on Jewish Months and Years—Time of Sabbath commencing 
and golug out, as computed by CuanaM Niero—Kalendar for Two Years, | 


with remarkable events and oceurrences—Portions of Scripture to be Read 


on Sabbaths, etc.-A Table of the exact time when Morning Prayers may 
be commenced—Chronological Table—Weathber Table—Eclipses—Jewish 
and Christian Holidays for the ensuing ten years—Jewish Ecclesiastical 
Board—Jewish Board of Deputies—Synagogues and Officers in London— _ 


Provincial Synagogues and Officers-—-Jewish Masonic Lodges-—-Charitable 


Institutions—Birthdays of the Royal Family—London Bankers— Posi 
Office Regulations, ete., etc., ete. 

(" The numerous intricacies in the former Jewish Almanacs have been 
carefully avoided in this edition, its revision strictly attended to, and made 
perfectly comprehensible to every capacity, in accordance with the present 
age, and every Holiday, Fast, remarkable event in. Jewish chronology fully 
explained from the Hebrew into English, The Almanac contains such 
essentially useful matter, unprecedented in any similar publication. No . 
Jewish family ought to be without a copy. | 

May be had of Mr. I. Lyon, 26, Duke-street, Aldgate. 

Mr. M. Myers, 22, ditto, 

Mr. H. Abrabams, 25, Houndsditch. 

M. Silverstone, Birmingham, 

(;. Levi, 24, Elliot-street, Liverpool, 3 

And at the Publisher's 132, Houndsditch, London. 


a 

Situation as Clerk, having a thorough knowledge of Book-keeping, 

etc., or Assistant in any capacity; in town or country, 
Unexceptionable references can be given. 

Address to D. J., 50, Marsham-street, Westminster. 
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JEWS’ INFANT SCHOOL. 


Sixtn Annuat Rerort or tHe Jews’ Inranr Scuoot. 
| fr COMMITTEE have the satisfaction to be enabled to report to the 


Subscribers, that this Institution ‘still receives the support to which it 
is 80 fully entitled, and that the advantages it ‘affords continue to be as 
extensively diffused, and to ve as warmly appreciated by the poor, as 

From the opening of the School to the present time 683 children have 


been admitted; of these, 483 have left, and there are at present in the 


School 200, being the usual average number for whom accommodation can 
The pence money amounts to 9s. 6d. per week. The daily average attend- 


ance (this Winter) has been 140; this is less than the number of pupils who © 
attended during the corresponding period of the preceding year, but the 
diminution is clearly attributable to the extreme severity of the Winter 


season. | 


The number of pupils who have quitted the Institution are classified as 


follows:— 
- 403 have left for the Jews’ Free School. | 
24 = Spanish and Portuguese Jews’ School. 
Orphan Asylum. 
Deaf and Dumb Asylum. 
Jews’ Hospital. | 
12 are gone to Germany. | 
20 aredead. 


Total 483 


It is scarcely possible to peruse the foregoing details without being vividly | 


impressed with the truth, that this School is of the highest importance to 


our kindred Educational Establishments ; for it may fairly be assumed, that } 
‘the instruction and discipline of infant training tend materially to advance 
_ the pupils, and to render more easy, rapid, and satisfactory, their subsequent |} 
- Though much good has been effected, yet it may be easily conceived, that 
this School, offering but a limited extent of accommodation, is not commen-_ 
_ gurate with the wants of the immediate neighbourhood, still less with those — 
of the Metropolitan Jewish poor. The Committee have, in prior Reports, 


adverted to this fact, and their endeavour has been, and still is, to extend 


the system so happily commenced. An increase of teaching power, as well 
as of funds, is necessary for this purpose; for the former they seek to pro-— 
vide by training pupil teachers; with this view, two young persons have. 
been sent to be trained at the Home and Colonia! School,and a direction has 
_ been given to these efforts, which, unassisted, might have proved unavailing; — 
but thus aided, they require simply their own industry to qualify them suffi- 

ciently for the important duties they seek to undertake. _ ee a 


The public is aware that a Building Fund has been originated, and that 


the proceeds derived from the several Annual Balls, that have long been ie 


given, have tended greatly to augment its amount, Still, it is as yet quite 


- Inadequate to the support of any very considerable operations with regard to 
the opening of new Schools, though the Committee, fully mindful of the 

_ trust reposed in them, and of the great necessity for more extended infant |} 
training, are anxiously directing their attention to this subject. | 


_ Should an eligible opportunity present itself, they are disposed to pur- 
chase Freehold ground, on which. to erect a Central School; this is the more 


desirable, as the lease under which the present premises are held will expire 


in about two years, 


Whether the Government Educational Grant will be made available to — 
Jewish Institutions, the Committee are not yet aware; but it must be a 


source of great satisfaction to reflect, that hitherto, the unassisted efforts of 


the community have provided for the mental wants of the poor, if not to an | 
(extent equal to the urgency of the demand, yet to a very great degree, con- © 
sidering the limited resources which are available, and the fact, that there is — 


no compulsory process to induce all, whose means admit of it, to become 
contributors. | | 
| The Committee venture to believe that their Annual Reports are not 
devoid of utility; to keep alive the public attention to the progress of the 
Institution, to reiterate its importance, to insure the sympathy of its sup- 
porters, and it may be, to increase its numerical strength, are objects de- 
The Committee have much pleasure in again speaking in favourable terms 
of the attention of Miss Harris and her sister, to the discharge of their 
arduous duties. | | | 
Committee Room, 
‘April 11, 5607—1847. 


DONATIONS RECEIVED AT THE THIRD ANNIVERSARY BALL, 
25TH MARCH, 1847, 

Monsr. Andrae ........... 

2 

2 


£ 

Mrs. I. Batned 1: 1 

| 


K. Barnard, Esq. ... ...... 2 


Horatio B 
lerael Barned, Esq. ........ 2 | oratio Behrens, Esq 


J. J. Brandon, Esq..... ... 


JEWISH 


Samuel Cohen, Esq......... 


Jonas Defries, Esq.......-. 1 
‘Mrs.'S. L. De Symons .... 3 1 


J. L. Elkin, Esq..... 
J. A. Franklin, Esq......... 1 


F. H. Goldsmid, Esq....... 20 


A Friend, per ditto..... ‘Vou 


J. Q. Henriques, Esq....... 1 


Walter Josephs, Esq. 2 
| S. Ji Joseph, Esq. 


Lewis Levy, Jun., Esq. .... 1 
Jacob Lyon, 


| 


| Abraham Mocatta, Esq... 
Jacob Mocatta, L. G, 
Isaac Mocatta, Esq... 
Lady Montefiore 
‘Samuel Moses, Esq...... 
Ed. Henry Moses, Esq, .,.. 
Maurice Moses, Esq, 
Henry Moses, Esq. 
Phineas Nathan, Esq 


M. Buzaglio, Esq... 
A. Capel, Esq. 
Chas. Cochrane, Esq....... 
Mrs. Isaac Cohen.......... 


— aw 


£ 
0 
0 
5 


Mrs. C. 
Alfred Davis, Esq. ........ 
John Davis, Esq............ 
Elias Davis, Esq............ 
Mr. and Mrs. H. De Castro 3 


| Mrs. Lawrence Phillips... 
| Barnet L. Phillips, Esq. ., 
Octavius Phillips, Esq... 
S. Raphael, Esq. .......... 
Baron ‘Lionel de Rothschild) 
Sir Anthony Rothschild, 
Messrs. De la Rue & Co.....: 1 
— B. Salomons and Sons.. § 
Reuben 'Satomons, Esq.,... 8 
M. M. Salomons, Esq. ..., | 
A Friend, per H. Faudél, 
Denis M. Samuel, Esq..... 5 
Mrs. Samuel ........ 5. 


3 
N; Defries, Rea. 1 
A. De Symons, Bsq......... 1 
Z. A. Dresden, Esq......... 1 
Benjamin Elkin, Esq.......° 2 
Isaac B. Elkin, Esq......... 2 


Messrs.: Faudel and Phillips 5 
Edward Foligno, Esq....... 1 


Baron and Baroness de 
Goldsmid 20 
F. D. Goldsmid, Esq....... 5 
Aaron Goldsmid, Jun., Esq. 5 
Benj. Gompertz,Esq. F,R.S. 1 
Haim Guedalla, Esq. ...... 2 


James Samuel, Esq......... 1 
Sampson Samuel, Esq..... 1. 
Horatio Samuel, Esq.....,, 1 
Sammell, Esq....... 


— Sampson, Esq........... 
Joseph Sebag, Esq. ........ 


D. Q. Henriques, Esq...... 1 


Charles Hutton, Esq....... 
David Hyam, Esq. ......... Esa, 
| David Sterne, Esq. ........ 
Sigismund Stjebel, Esq.... 3 
| W. Swainson, Esq......... A 
‘J. Thredder, Esq... 
B. Vat Ovén, Eaq.. 
J. Waley, Eso. 
_ Simon Waley, Esq......... 


l 
0 
0 
2 
2 
l 
0 
2 
l 
0 
l 


5 

l 

l 

2 

0 

l 

~ Henry Solomon, Esq....... 1 

2 

3 

l 

| 
Hyman Joseph, Esq....... 1 


x 


B. Worms, 


Lewis Worms, Esq......... 1 


< 


LEGACIES. 


‘The late Andrew Israel, Esq., of Hambro’ £20 
Mrs. Andrew Israel............+- 15 


their kind supporters, that as long as they continue in the” 
utmost exertions will be used to sell on the most moderate terms, 
they are confident will be lower than any other house in the trade. 


drawers emptied of all his wearing apparel, &c. &c. 


WOOLF AND 8. ABRAHAMS, 

myo BAKERS, 
No. 110, GRAVEL-LANE, HOUNDSDITCH, 
ETURN their sincere thanks to their Friends and the Public generally 


for the liberal support accorded them during the late Passover, 4 ~ 
from the period of their commencing the myn business; and beg. to assult 


“business, theit 
which 


Every description of Cakes equally cheap. | 
Country Orders punctually attended to. Pe 
APARTMENTS AND BOARD WANTED. 
INTANTED by a Widow Lady, Apartments and Board, in 
Jewish Family. No objection to a Ladies’ Boarding pegs Hou 
Address L. S. (Letters pre-paid) Jewish Chronicle Office, 44 . 


TWENTY SHILLINGS REWARD. 
HEREAS, the Bed-Room of Mr, Alexander Cohen, of No. 6, He? 
Lane, Bevis Marks, was entered by means of 


a false key; and 
The above reward 


be paid to any person who will give information so that the guilty pay” 
be discovered. 


jon 
Printed for the Proprietor, Joseph Mitchell, at the Printing Office, sg Praed of 
Wall, by John Wertheimer, of No. 5, West-street, Finsbury-cire’® Chron 
W. Brittain, 11, Paternoster-row, and may be had at the tn June 
24 § 132, Houndsditch, in the City of London. ee : 
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